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What’s New in Personnel and Industrial 
Relations?* 


By A. H. Youne, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


S° COMPLETELY have business and manufacturing been metamorphosed 

in the past century that we tend to forget that our methods are new and 
changing. The very term personnel management is hardly more than twenty- 
five years old. What does that mean as to techniques and attitudes? As- 
suredly workers have been managed for a longer time than that. Why is the 
process dignified by a special title now? 


The changes brought about by the use of machinery were so rapid that 
ideas concerning them have not yet caught up. The tendency was to use old 
techniques as far as possible just as the first automobiles were nothing but 
carriages with the horses left off. When the need for shifts in method be- 
came apparent, the mechanics of production was the first concern. Machines 
seemed more difficult to handle than men and received more attention. We 
all know the degrading conditions to which workers were subjected at the be- 
ginning of the industrial revolution. Such protests as there were came chiefly 
from humanitarians and philanthropists outside industry whose efforts to 
better conditions met with little success since they were looked upon as vision- 
ary and unprofitable. Most employers in the early nineteenth century quite 
honestly believed that workers were inclined to be lazy and that only severe 
methods would keep them at their tasks. Spare time was supposed to be pro- 
ductive of nothing but mischief and the less of it the working classes had, 
the better. Profits were thought to depend on low wages and long hours. 
With such maxims to guide them and very little knowledge of hygiene, “per- 
sonnel management” consisted chiefly of hiring, bossing and firing. 

After many years in which these simple and short-sighted policies were 
generally accepted, there developed here and there in the United States, as 
elsewhere, sporadic efforts to do something for employees—a pension plan, 
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profit-sharing or stock purchase offers, housing developments, welfare depart- 
ments installed to help in case of sickness and family bereavement, etc. In 
most instances these efforts represented the employer’s response to his sense 
of social obligation rather than an effort to develop new personnel methods. 
He felt that his were the duties of a paterfamilias, a tribal chieftain ; out of his 
largess he distributed bounty and was more often than not disappointed at 
the lack of gratitude his workers showed or at the failure of a plan which had 
not had enough thought put into its formation. 

All the time businesses were expanding, machines were becoming more 
and more complex, processes were altering. It was obvious to a few alert 
executives that money was wasted under the old haphazards. They came 
to see that the determining of manufacturing methods apart from a consid- 
eration of the workers involved simply could not be successful. They realized 
that a labor force which cannot be counted on to do its part regularly and 
precisely is a handicap. Indeed, the behavior of the labor factor represents 
the one differential on which business success depends in the last analysis. 
Management is more evenly pitted in its knowledge of machinery and processes 
than in its knowledge of people and how to use them. Yet, until recently, 
the technical adviser has been more readily accepted in business than the 
adviser on labor problems. Personnel management, as now understood, is 
the result of the effort to place labor relations on the same business basis as 
purchasing, production, etc. 

Such activities are designed broadly to meet the impersonal quality of 
large scale business. More specifically, each of the various methods and types 
of plans deals with some special problem. Certain of them chiefly concern 
the most economical use of the labor force; others recognize the social prob- 
lems created by machine industry and make provisions for them. Obviously 
a clear distinction between these two groups is not always maintained. 

The precise way in which industrial relations becomes a functioning part 
of management varies from company to company. There is, however, cus- 
tomarily one person whose first concern is the personnel. His duties include 
supervision of employment, training, safety work, medical service, housing, 
sanitation, savings and investment, insurance, pensions, joint relations and 
other matters of a like nature. The determining of wages and hours is also 
a concern of personnel management but from somewhat more of the advisory 
standpoint. The entire range of activities here listed may not be engaged in 
by every company conducting successful personnel work but at least it is 
necessary to see that the fundamental needs of workers which are ministered 
to by these activities shall be taken care of in some way. It may well be, for 
instance, that community housing conditions are such that the company’s 
services are not needed. 

We have traced hurriedly the history of the appearance of personnel 
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management and indicated with what, in general, it is concerned. Let us see 
just how the various activities arise out of problems created by machine in- 
dustry. 

Where machines set the pace, the men who work them must be as true 


and dependable as they are themselves. That fact has had much to do with 
establishing employment practice. 


Functionalized Employment and Economic Evolution 


Many people regard functionalized or centralized employment technique 
as one of the isms or ologies that were showered on us as a result of the 
world war; to others they represent a revolutionary development. Actually, 
the modern technique with respect to the recruitment, placement and training 
of employees has been a slow development and constitutes a wholly logical and 
economical evolution. Many will remember “way back in the days when” 
there was no such thing as functionalized employment or personnel or indus- 
trial relations. In those days we simply hired and fired. The process of 
hiring was literally as simple as the crooking of one’s finger. It meant that 
when a foreman discovered a vacancy in his gang, he hied himself immedi- 
ately to the main gate of the plant where a crowd was gathered seeking em- 
ployment. Hastily glancing over the throng, he would single out a likely 
looking prospect, beckon him with his finger, and say a few words in what 
today I think we should term a dead language, for in those early days he 
talked in terms of 12%4 and 15 cents an hour. If it was a go, he simply told 
the man to get on the job and the man was expected to know what to do by 
some kind of intuitive knowledge. When the timekeeper came around, the 
foreman told him the man’s name, occupation and rate. If the name was 
too involved because of foreign sound or spelling, it frequently happened that 
the new employee was re-christened on the spot, and today we still have in 
steel mill payrolls the Joe Dollars and Frank Pennies that mark the end (so 
far as payroll records are concerned) of an ancient Polish lineage. If the 
foreman was dissatisfied with the man’s performance, there was no “exit 
interview” or anything of the kind. He was simply fired. If he wanted to 
argue the matter, the foreman, of course, had the privilege of telling him 
where to go; but usually, instead of going to those warmer regions, the em- 
ployee took his place in the line at the gate the following morning and was 
frequently hired in the same manner by another foreman. As a matter of fact, 
I know of one instance where the same man was hired and fired twenty-six 
times in the same plant within a year. He looked like a husky workman but 
he was a lemon. He was simply passed from one foreman to another. Now, 
this sort of thing has many inefficiencies—it takes the foreman away from 
his post of duty at the most important time of the day for him, because 
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naturally he wants to get out and look the gang over while the picking is 
good. It permits no careful selection of applicants. 

I am not one of those who say that all employment managers are better 
pickers of men than all foremen, but I do believe that an employment man- 
ager, carefully chosen, and devoting his time exclusively to his specialized 
job, is on the average a better picker of applicants than is the average fore- 
man. Selection should be the result of a careful personal interview, and for 
important jobs should include an examination of prior experience and refer- 
ences. Considerable value is had through the maintenance of centralized in- 
dividual records. This is only possible through formal hiring routine. The 
proper maintenance of these records makes possible promotion of employees 
on a company-wide basis. The maintenance of a centralized employment 
bureau permits interdepartmental transfer and obviates the release of em- 
ployees from the service of the company in a slack department at the time 
another busy department may otherwise be hiring new employees. It permits 
a physical examination which will guard against the placement of employees 
with some physical handicap in an occupation, the nature of which might 
aggravate that handicap. It permits the introduction of the employee to the 
company and to his job in a manner that can enhance his respect for those 
two institutions. It guards against extortion and it is today accepted as such 
ordinarily good business practice as to make it seem hardly possible that a 
concern of any size might disregard the advantages or the necessity of such 
procedure. 

Once good men are placed on the job, there is the question of getting the 
most work from them consistent with the maintenance of health and continued 
working capacity. This concept has resulted in making work places fit to 
spend time in; dirty windows and greasy floors do not save money, they lose 
it. Time taken for training is not time lost but time gained. It simply amounts 
to leaving as little to chance as possible. Having hired carefully, it would be 
wasteful to drop these workers into the organization hoping that they would 
fit in and do their jobs as well as they could be done. 


Determining the One Best Way 

There is the one best way to do every job and it pays in dollars and cents 
to develop a training program which will determine that one best way and 
make sure that every employee hired or transferred on a new job receives 
adequate instruction in the proper method. 

Much production in industry is measurable and consequently compensable 
on a scale which pays for value received. 

The limitation of space forbids that I make any extended reference to the 
various systems of wage payment wherein individual accomplishment is di- 
rectly rewarded either through straight piecework or bonus systems. Suffice 
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it to say that this method of wage payment is rapidly being extended and now 
includes many occupations formerly regarded as not susceptible to measure- 
ment of effort and reward of this kind. Perhaps the most significant trend 
is the extension of individual incentive bonus systems to the ranks of super- 
visors and higher executives. I know of more than one company wherein 
practically all the foremen, department superintendents, officials and officers, 
even including the president, have their compensation directly related to the 
quality of their individual contribution to the welfare of the business. 

It was once thought that the more hours a man worked, the more he 
would produce; even little children were kept at their tasks for half the en- 
tire 24 hours. Now experiments by various companies and independent in- 
vestigators show us that frequently as much can be done in eight hours as 
in ten and that rest periods will increase output. Machines have shortened 
the average working day and still more leisure can be expected, in spite of 
the alarmists who cluck over the dangers of idleness—for others. 


Attention to Safety 


During many, many years there was general acceptance of the need for 
killing and maiming workers. They were offered up as necessary sacrifices 
to business efficiency. This is no longer accepted as true in theory anywhere 
and in fact is being widely challenged. Not only are men’s hearts revolted 
by such callousness—their sense is also. 

There is perhaps no more dramatic evidence of changing technique in 
personnel administration than is contained in the story of the birth and de- 
velopment of accident prevention work. Twenty-five years ago accidents were 
accepted as commonplace. I can recall a family conference which followed 
an offer I received to take a better paying job in a steel works rod mill more 
than thirty years ago. My father and brothers as well as myself felt that it 
was a real opportunity for me to increase my earnings. My mother protested 
at my transfer from an office job, her sole argument being, “If he goes to 
work in the mill, he is bound to be hurt.” That was the accepted order of 
the day and no one thought of preventing accidents. Men “got wrapped 
around the shaft,” they “went through the flywheel pit,” or they were hurt 
“because the emery wheel exploded.” That was the simple, fully descriptive 
and non-accusatory story of many an accident. 

Then came the realization that perhaps accidents did not have to happen, 
that they might be prevented. It was quickly seized on and the early efforts 
were along the line of mechanical safeguarding. It was soon realized, how- 
ever, that mechanical guards could at best prevent not more than Io per cent 
of accidents and that the real problem was an educational one. It was the 
problem of changing naturally careless persons into persons habitually care- 
ful. There followed the introduction of workmen’s safety committees, bul- 
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letin boards, interdepartmental, interplant and intercompany contests, and 
finally, a frank assumption of managerial responsibility for all accidents that 
has had perfectly marvelous results. The United States Steel Corporation, 
the International Harvester Company, the railroads, and most of our large 
manufacturing enterprises have actually reduced the frequency and severity 
of their former accident rates by more than 80 per cent. I recall that in 1905, 
fifty-six employees were killed at the South Works of the steel company 
where I was then employed. A few years later, and with more employees 
engaged, only four men were killed. Recently the plant has gone for more 
than a month at a time without a single employee suffering a lost-time acci- 
dent. Such records are duplicated in many mines and mills, and all of us 
know that aside from its humanitarian values accident prevention work has 
paid in dollars and cents. It can be conclusively proven that for every dollar 
of cost in an efficient safety program, there has been a reduction of at least 
double that amount in compensation costs. 


Methods of Personnel Management 


These, then, are some of the outstanding methods or techniques of per- 
sonnel management which have been shaped by the mechanistic character of 
industry ; but such developments by no means measure the extent to which 
technology has affected relations with workers. 

Perhaps one of the greatest changes in the status of workers in the past 
hundred years is their divorce from all means of a livelihood but their jobs. 
Where once a worker had tools and a piece of ground, he is now generally 
without either. To meet the precariousness of this situation, various plans 
have been devised and supported by company managements. Chief among 
these are schemes for helping employees save. 

Unfortunately, our only general figures on employee stock purchase 
plans, one of the most popular methods of saving, antedate the stock market 
crash of 1929. A year or so before there were some million employees who 
held stock valued at a billion dollars purchased under definite plans spon- 
sored by their employers. A large proportion of the stock owners were un- 
doubtedly in the executive rather than the wage earning class. 

Many of the plans merely provide a means of saving ; there are no special 
inducements from the company. Others who wish to reward employees of 
long service or stir some special loyalty offer bonuses to those who hold their 
stock. 

For the most part, the stock which is sold is the same as that offered to 
any purchaser, although a few companies have created special stocks which 
are marketed only to workers. Preferred stock are somewhat more popular 
than common for the rank and file because of their greater safety, but where 
selected employees only are eligible, common stock is more generally sold. 
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The inducements to buy and hold stock which are offered are many. 
There may be price concessions, contributions from the company, an extra 
income rate, bonuses, or a share in a jackpot. In some cases, the company’s 
aid has been so generous that the stock finally distributed is very largely a gift. 
Where the full market value is paid, the investment value is much less certain. 

Data for twenty selected companies show the market and employee pur- 
chase price from 1925 to March, 1930.1 Even after the stock crash of 1929 
most of these stocks were selling for more than the employees paid. 

To appraise all stock purchase plans is impossible because they differ so 
much in purpose and content. The most important essential is that the stock 
be sound. Lacking this no plan can be anything but harmful. A scheme 
which simply provides that the company act as broker would seem to offer 
very little of value to the participants. A sufficient degree of generosity on 
the part of the company to assure the purchaser certain advantages and yet 
not make the transaction paternalistic, is the combination which will accom- 
plish most for all those concerned. 

Many companies believe that savings and thrift plans may serve much 
the same purpose as stock purchase plans and at the same time offer a greater 
flexibility and security to the worker. Some schemes merely provide that 
payroll deductions or individual deposits be placed in a savings bank ; others 
create investment trusts; a third group combines loan features with savings. 


Bonuses and Extra Dividends 


The managements in many cases offer some inducement in the form of 
bonuses or extra dividends. So far as the number of employees covered goes, 
about an equal number were under each plan in 1927, but a larger proportion 
of companies have instituted the savings bank type of scheme. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has completed a study covering 315 companies 
and 1,322,517 employees.” 

Investment trusts of various kinds have become increasingly popular ; 
they may have received a setback because of the drop in stock values. Such 
plans need to be carefully administered if they are to retain the confidence of 
employees and combine safety with high returns. The loan features of cer- 
tain plans have proved popular and allow considerable flexibility in the use 
of funds, a consideration of especial importance to the lower paid worker. 

In order to obtain the full value of such plans, it is necessary that the 
element of compulsion and supervision be reduced to a minimum; but there 
is need for a considerable degree of encouragement and education if the full 
possibilities of the plan are to be obtained. 


1“Employee Stock Purchase Plans,” Report compiled by Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 


—-+~ = Stock Ownership in the United States,” by R. F. Foerster and E. H. Dietel, 
i i i , 1926. . : 
Prin aie Tivitt and Investment Plans,’’ National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., N. Y., 1929. 
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These various savings plans are ways of providing for unexpected in- 
creases in expenses, for unemployment and old age. Mutual benefit associa- 
tions, unemployment benefits, dismissal wages and pensions represent other 
and more specialized responses to workers needs. 

The assumption of social obligation by the management in industry today 
is significant. Perhaps it is best indicated by the attention currently focused 
on measures for the prevention or alleviation of unemployment. We have 
a growing number of concerns who either guarantee a fixed number of weeks 
per year employment at full time or who provide for the accumulation of a 
fund to be disbursed among employees forced into idleness through no fault 
of their own. Typical of one type is the plan of the Procter and Gamble 
Company which has been in force for several years, but now seems to oc- 
cupy the limelight in publicity due to the general interest in the subject. 

Before the Procter and Gamble Company was ready to guarantee em- 
ployment, they spent several years in attempts to regularize production through 
changes in sales and purchasing methods because they felt that from their 
own standpoint and that of the workers a regular job was as important as 
regular pay. The plan applies to the entire group of profit-sharers. These 
are employees of at least six months’ service whose salary does not exceed 
$2,000 a year and who are buying stock in the company or already own it. 
The cost of the plan is looked upon as a production expense just as is the regu- 
lar payroll, and consequently no fund is set aside. When work slackens in any 
department, transfers are resorted to in order to provide steady employment 
and reduce the possible cost of the plan. If there is any difference between 
the rate on a man’s regular job and the rate on the temporary job to which 
he is transferred, it is made up by the company and charged against the cost 
of the plan. There is sufficient similarity in the rate schedules so that only 
$701 was spent from 1923 through September, 1929, to pay for transfer 
wages. Although many changes have been made in the machine processes 
which have cut down employment in certain departments, there has been an 
increase in the total number employed, and layoffs for lack of work have 
never been necessary among the profit-sharing group, even though by 1928 
the eligible group represented almost 80 per cent of the whole body of work- 
ers. In recent years there seems a slightly increased tendency to discharge 
workers in the eligible group, which may be one way of avoiding payments 
when there is no work. The turnover rate of the company has gone down 
materially during the time that the plan has been in operation, having been 
140.3 in 1923, 57.4 in 1926, and 27.7 in 1928. The fluctuation of employment 
within each year has also lessened so that workers who remain on the payroll 
of the Procter and Gamble Company are assured of even steadier work than 
they were when the plan was instituted. 

At the end of 1929 there was $9,500,000,000 worth of group life insur- 
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ance in force covering 5,749,000 individuals, approximately one-fifth of all 
the industrial employees in the country. The growth of this type of protec- 
tion is amazing. In 1926, the coverage was not much more than half so great. 

Unemployment benefit plans are few in number but are of particular 
interest at a time of depression such as this. They aim in general to give 
some assurance of income to a permanent group of employees—say, those of 
six months’ or one year’s service. This may amount to full pay or to a speci- 
fied percentage of earnings given for all or a part of the work period. Once 
the employee is permanently laid off, the company’s obligation is regarded as 
ceasing, except in two cases. Other firms have an opposite attitude. They 
feel that they cannot simply fire employees who have been employed a year 
or more. In many cases it has been the closing down of a plant or the need 


for dismissing a large group because of technological changes which has 
raised this issue. 


The Dismissal Wage 


As an illustration I would mention the recent experience of the United 
States Rubber Company. Through a consolidation of their manufacturing 
program, they were faced with the absolute closure of several plants. One of 
these happened to be the Candee Rubber Company in New Haven, Conn., 
the oldest rubber company in this country and in operation in that town for 
more than a hundred years. The full social significance of the necessary 
closing of the plant was realized by the company officials and a policy adopted 
and executed which did much to alleviate the harshness of the blow to the 
employees and resulted in many evidences of approbation by the public. An- 
nouncement of the contemplated closure of the plant was made to employees 
months in advance of the actual date of closing. The ordinary process of the 
employment office was completely reversed and its function became the place- 
ment of employees in positions outside the company instead of securing de- 
sirable applicants for employment by the company. Every source of possible 
placement was canvassed and the cooperation of other industries secured in 
the transfer of the most efficient employees. All employees eligible for pen- 
sion were retired on that basis, and in addition the relatively new feature of 
providing a dismissal wage for certain employees of long service was intro- 
duced. All employees above the age of 45 who had been in the service of 
the company ten years or more, and all employees of fifteen years’ service 
irrespective of age, were paid on dismissal a lump sum equivalent to one 
week’s current earnings multiplied by the number of years’ service, the theory 
being not only a recognition of some moral responsibility on the part of the 
company but a desire on their part to provide a shock absorber because of the 
severance of this long term of employment. There are perhaps a dozen large 
industrial concerns today who have adopted definite dismissal wage policies 
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as applying to employees of long service, and many of them have developed 
their policy apart from any such crisis and regularly pay a specified sum 
when they are forced by conditions of work to let any of their permanent 
force go. 

Pension plans are maintained by some 400 companies with 4,000,000 
workers. It may be said that old age has nothing to do with machines but as 
a matter of fact changes in machine methods may make a man useless when 
he is too old to learn a new job. Sometimes an understanding of technical 
phraseology or blue prints is required with a shift of method and the older 
man cannot acquire this information. Higher standards of safety also de- 
mand that workers leave when they are no longer sure in their movements. 
All these facts tend to create an especial kind of permanent disability in men 
who, if conditions had not changed, could have kept on at work. Thus we 
can safely say that technological changes have much to do with the spread of 
the pension movement. 


Industries Having Pension Plans 


We estimate that less than 15 per cent of all the industrial employees in 
the country are in companies with pension plans. The percentage does not 
apply equally to all industries. About 82 per cent of Class I railroads are 
covered, 50 per cent of street railway and public utility employees, 90 per 
cent of employees in cable, telephone and telegraph companies and not more 
than one-eighth of factory workers. In the main, the movement has been 
confined to those industries in which large-scale organization is the rule, and 
for the most part to large companies in those industries. 

As in the case of unemployment benefit plans, protection is extended only 
to workers of considerable length of service. Because of the greater financial 
burden assumed, the length of service is correspondingly greater, most com- 
monly being twenty years. It is also customary that the pensioner shall have 
reached a certain age, generally 65, if he is retired on a superannuation basis. 
For disability the period of service is shorter and there is usually no age 
limit. 

It is obvious that comparatively few employees can satisfy such require- 
ments. Precise information is not available but we estimate that of the work- 
ers now employed in companies with pension plans, from 15 to 30 per cent 
may be expected to qualify for pensions. 

Two other characteristic developments of personnel management today 
can hardly be considered merely methods, nor are they plans to protect work- 
ers from uncertainty of income. They are employee representation and re- 
search. Both are closely related to the mechanistic character of present-day 
industry, and are separate stories in themselves, too vital even to summarize 
here. 
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Research has been responsible for the inventions which are the founda- 
tion of manufacturing, but only recently has it been applied to the people at 
the machines. 

It would be worthwhile to obtain a copy of the February, 1930, issue 
of The Personnel Journal, of the Personnel Research Federation, and read 
therein the story of the most challenging bit of scientific research in industrial 
human relationships yet undertaken. The descriptive papers by Messrs. Pen- 
nock and Putnam of the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company 
and the intelligent discussion thereof by industrialists and scientists are, in- 
deed, worthy of attention. 

I believe that personnel administration has now marked out the general 
lines along which it will develop for some time to come and that it has enough 
vitality as a movement to make the shifts and changes which will be neces- 
sary aS processes and conditions change. We have passed the hit-and-miss 
period and have much more idea of the ends we are trying to achieve. The 
time has surely come when those responsible for all phases of business ad- 
ministration must accept the broader responsibility which they have as mem- 
bers of a social group. Leadership is needed which will help to formulate 
the new set of values called for by this new structure of industry. As John 
Dewey said in one of his recent articles on “Individualism—Old and New,” 
“It would be in accord with the spirit of American life if the movement (to- 
ward assuming social responsibility) were to be undertaken by voluntary 
agreement and endeavor rather than by governmental coercion. . . . There 
is a difference and a choice between a blind chaotic and unplanned (economic) 
determinism, issuing from business as conducted for pecuniary profit, and 
the determination of a socially planned and ordered development.” No in- 
dustrial leaders are more likely to make this contribution than those whose 
chief concern is dealing with groups of workers. 





Scientific Classification of Trust Department 


Personnel * 


By Roy R. Marquarnt, Assistant Vice-President 
First Union Trust and Savings Bank 

“DERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION”, says Ordway Tead, an authority 

and author of several books on the subject, “is the direction and coordina- 
tion of the human relations of any organization with a view to getting the 
maximum necessary production with a minimum of effort and friction and 
with proper regard for the genuine well-being of the workers.” 

Walter Dill Scott and Robert C. Clothier in their book on “Personnel 
Management” says, “personnel work consists of man-analysis and job-analysis 


8 Presented at the Trust Conference of the American Bankers Association, New York, March, 1930. 
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and the bringing of the man and the job together.”* Shall we add to this 
definition, “and surrounding him with those conditions most conducive to his 
best efforts.” 

In a study of personnel work, it is interesting to look back on business 
and industry in general and to recall that in earlier years employer and em- 
ployee were thrown together in close personal relationship. As time passed 
and industry grew this was changed. The management knew individuals only 
casually, if at all. They became a group of workers, human beings capable 
of doing so much work and the individual was lost in the group. They be- 
came cogs in a great machine. 

Not many years ago a few forward thinking employers began to preach 
a new doctrine, which was that the old personal contact between management 
and worker had been lost and that the lack of it was responsible for a series 
of evils. The fact was recognized that men differ from one another in 
mental qualities far more than they differ physically and that they could not 
all be regarded or handled alike. Also, that one may have unusual aptitude 
for certain work and that another may lack it entirely, therefore it was use- 
less to attempt to cram them into the same job and measure them by the same 
yardstick. 

There is a definite tie-up between the economic and social aspect of man- 
agement which has to do with the administration of the workers and which 
we call personnel work. The executive who says that he has no time for such 
new-fangled ideas is rapidly falling behind the procession and is not awake 
to the changes taking place in business today. The personnel situation in any 
concern is a constantly changing problem. The nature of the work itself 
changes, different jobs change, the abilities and interests of the individual 
change, so it is apparent that the old method of “putting square pegs in square 
holes and leaving them there” is inadequate. 

We must recognize the fact that men and jobs change and that the worker 
and his job influence each other. The job is never exactly the same job when 
filled by different persons, for each stamps his own impression upon it. 


Importance of Personnel and Job Analysis 


Only in recent years has the Banking profession realized the importance 
of Personnel and Job Analysis. It has been left behind in this respect by in- 
dustry in general, but is now gradually applying the principles of scientific 
management. Job Analysis is applicable to small banks as well as large ones. 
Nothing is more important to a bank than its personnel. To the customer, 
the employee with whom he comes in contact is “the bank.” The employee’s 
attitude and personality is to most of the customers the spirit of the bank. 
How careful then should we be in the selection and placing of our personnel. 


4A. W. Shaw Company (now McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., New York), 1923. 
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The best way to build personnel is from the bottom up. Every boy applying 
for a position should be thought of as a potential executive, remembering 
always that each one is a study in himself. We all have the problem of the 
employee who is too good to discharge and not good enough to promote. 
More careful selection and training would eliminate most of our problems in 
this connection. 

This paper will discuss the job analysis, or job rating system used by the 
First Union Trust and Savings Bank. Consideration of a scientific rating of 
jobs, suggests the general subject of personnel administration, to which I have 
referred. 

However, I have not undertaken to go into the broad subject of personnel 
administration, but will try to describe, in a more particular way, how we 
have classified or rated the jobs in our organization, without going into the 
detail of the process of the personnel rating of the employees. 

Several years ago, when the effects of the post war period upon salaries 
and promotions became apparent with the resultant discontented and restless 
working force, it was determined to take some action whereby jobs might be 
appraised or rated, to the end that the various departments might be coordi- 
nated and more pronounced lines of promotion indicated. In the beginning 
we had to determine whether supervision should be vested in one officer de- 
voting all his time to the work, as the authority on personnel, or whether we 
would have a committee made up of officers representing the various depart- 
ments. We finally decided on the committee or representative method. The 
Committee, as originally appointed consists of five officers, one from each of 
the major departments of the bank, assisted by a trained secretary, who 
handles the details of the work. This Committee meets weekly or at the call 
of the Chairman and all problems of personnel, salary adjustments, transfers, 
etc., come before it. 

In a small organization, the management can know intimately each com- 
bination of duties which constitutes a job or position. It knows of what the 
duties consist, how much responsibility is involved in each particular position 
and what the necessary qualifications are for filling it satisfactorily. 

That situation should ideally prevail in a large organization, but it cannot, 
of course, unless definite steps are taken to provide the individual or indi- 
viduals charged with the Personnel Management with this information. For 
this purpose, Occupational Analysis and Classifications—or more popularly 
called “Job Ratings”—are set up. 

As all ratings must be, Job Ratings are comparative—that is, one posi- 
tion has such a degree of responsibility as compared with another one. In 
our organization, the procedure in arriving at the final result was as follows: 

1. Accurate descriptions of the duties of the positions were obtained in 
several different ways: 
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a. By interview with the worker right on the job and observing the 
work, conditions and surroundings—this being the most satisfactory way 
with a trained interviewer, and by obtaining carefully written descriptions of 
the jobs from the workers themselves and similar description of the job from 
the department head. 

b. Reviewing and analyzing this information, clearing up ambiguous 
points, correcting inaccurate information and coordinating it for 

c. A comparative and critical analysis by our Personnel Committee, in 
order that the final results obtained might be standard throughout the bank. 

These analyses were made on the following eleven factors for each po- 
sition and to each factor varying degrees of weights were attached: 


Grade of Duties Education 
Executive Responsibility Special Training 
Responsibility for Money and Negotiable Instruments 
Public Contact Experience 

Sex Personal Qualities 
Age Required Intelligence 


In analyzing the jobs one must be ever mindful of the fact that he is 
considering only the factors and qualifications necessary to fill the job satis- 
factorily and must disassociate his mind entirely from the individual occupy- 
ing the job. 

We first considered Grade of Duties, having three points, 

I. Routine 

2. Varied 

3. Highly varied 

The distinctions between “routine,” “varied,” and “highly varied,” are 
of course, not sharply drawn. Nevertheless, terms are applicable with little 
difficulty to the jobs and with a degree of certainty which increases as the task 
proceeds and standards become more definitely formulated. The job-to-job 
comparison method makes relatively simple the task of deciding what weight 
to assign this factor in any job. 

There is little difficulty in defining what is meant by a “routine” job. 
The majority of jobs in a large bank involve comparatively few operations. 
These operations are repeated, with minor variations, from hour to hour and 
day to day. 

The important thing is, they are routine in character; there is a definite 
way of doing them; they are covered by definite rules or practices; and once 
an employee has learned them, as he usually does in a comparatively short 
time, he carries them on without the necessity of further instruction or guid- 
ance, save in exceptional instances which he refers to his superiors for decision 
and advice. To the routine jobs one point weight is assigned. 
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The phrase “varied duties” represents not merely a greater number of 
different tasks, but a different type of job—one in which each hour may pos- 
sibly bring new kinds of work, new decisions to be made. These jobs, to 
which a weight of two points is assigned, include the minor executive posi- 
tions, assistant managers of departments—or other responsible positions such 
as many of the tellers’ jobs, some types of superior clerical work or some 
secretarial work. 

Three points’ weight is assigned to those jobs the duties of which are 
described as “highly varied.” Since this differs from the “varied” grade only 
in degree, it is not feasible to draw a sharp line of distinction between them. 
In general, this highest degree of weight is assigned to positions of such re- 
sponsibility that it is impossible to enumerate all the types of work which may 
come in the course of a day or week. 

2. Executive Responsibility, running from one point to six points. 

I point. 

Apportions and oversees work for work-group, but within limited range 

and under supervision; not responsible for method. Refers decisions 

outside routine to superior. 
2 points. 

a. Supervision of employees and work of ordinary department or section 
under oversight of manager. Responsible for department or section 
for short periods during manager’s absence. 

b. Manager of department, independent but minor, having limited and 
largely routine duties. Little executive ability required. 

3 points. 

a. Manager of large division within department having considerable 
range of duties—(example, Trust Auditor, In-Clearings, Outgo- 
ing Transit, etc.) 

b. Assistant Manager of larger department (example, Clearings, Country 
books, Bond and Coupon Redemption Division, etc.) 

4 points. 

a. Manager of ordinary department having responsibility for methods 
and supervision of workers through assistant. 

b. Acting Manager under officer or officer’s assistant of large depart- 
ment. Managers of a few of the large departments whose work is of 
central importance or covers the entire bank. 

5 points. 
Equivalent of officer’s assistant, (Collateral Teller, Paying Tellers, 
Attorneys, etc.) 

6 points. 
Equivalent of official status, such as Auditor, Chief Clerk, Credits, etc. 

The departments vary greatly in size and importance. It is convenient 
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to classify them as “minor,” “ordinary,” and “superior,” depending not only 
on their size, but on the importance of their functions to the general func- 
tion of the bank. Examples of the less important departments, which, though 
of course indispensable, are classified as minor, would be cancelled vouchers 
department, police department, telephone department, the filing department ; 
examples of the ordinary are bookkeping departments, remittance department ; 
of the superior, the reorganization and statistical departments. 

3. The next subdivision contemplated is responsibility for money or 
negotiable instruments. Where no responsibility for care of money or readily 
negotiable instruments was involved, no credit was given. 

I point. Responsible for withdrawal of balances. 

2 points. Responsible in person, for small amounts, with full respon- 
sibility. 

3 points. Responsible for large amounts, in person, with check or su- 
pervision. 

4 points. Responsible in person, for large amounts with full respon- 
sibility. 

The term “readily negotiable instruments” in this connection has not been 
interpreted to include all securities, not even those which are negotiable by 
endorsement, such as checks and notes, but merely such valuable instruments 
as coupons or bonds which pass almost as freely as money from hand to hand 
without the formalities that would safeguard the title to their possession. 

Among those whose work involves this responsibility in some degree 
higher than one point weight are the messengers, the clerks who handle cur- 
rency, coupons, bonds or registered mail, managers and assistant managers, 
and in major degree the various tellers. 

4. Public contact. 

© point. Where no direct contacts are involved. 

I point. When personal contact with public is required, but only for 
part time. 

2 points. When constant personal contact with the public is required as 
among the tellers and front line positions. 

3 points. When aggressive outside contact is required, as among the 
salesmen. 

Certain exceptional cases could be found where contact work would call 
for weight to be given. Examples of such cases would be certain correspond- 
ents’ positions, whose work is far from the stereotyped, formal type of other 
correspondents’ jobs, or a clerical position where the principal duty is to 
straighten out difficulties or soothe ruffled customers over the telephone. 

In the fifth classification of our rating scale we considered sex. In posi- 
tions where a man was not required, no credit was given, but where a man 
was required one point was given. 
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Under the sixth classification, Age required, from one point, sixteen 
years of age or under, to ten points, thirty-five years or over. 

The seventh classification was in respect to general education, running 
from one point for common school completed, to five points for college com- 
pleted. 

Under the eighth classification, “Special Training” one point each was 
given for a number of special lines such as shorthand, accounting, business 
law, languages, etc. 

In the ninth classification “Experience,” no weight was given to the job 
requiring no experience, and ran to seven points on jobs such as managers 
of superior departments or where an exceptional amount of expert training 
was necessary. 

Under the tenth classification we considered ‘Personal Qualities” and 
one point was given for each qualification necessary, taken from a specified 
list, such as perseverance, judgment, initiative, adaptability, etc. 

The eleventh classification considered “Intelligence,” running from one 
to five points. 

1. “E” Intelligence—One who can perform a simple routine task re- 

quiring no initiative. 

2. “D” Intelligence—One who is able to perform a task requiring one 
or two operations; can fc..ow simple directions ; cannot assume much 
responsibility. 

3. “C” Intelligence—(middle grade)—One who is dependable, able to 
follow directions and assume some responsibility ; acts to some extent 
on own initiative. 

4. “B” Intelligence—One who has a good deal of initiative and some 
executive ability; handles new situations well, uses good judgment, 
but is less likely than grade “A” to do original thinking. 

5. “A’’ Intelligence—Executive type, with leadership ability ; exception- 
ally clear and original thinker; uses good judgment in new situations. 

With an analysis of each position made according to this scale, and a 
careful, accurate classification of the duties involved, the next step was to de- 
termine the monetary value of the job. This value is based on the total num- 
ber of points of rating for the job and the value of a single point to the job. 
This is usually determined on the basis of what is actually being paid by the 
bank at the time, tempered or substituted by the value of similar jobs else- 
where. The Job Salary is set up from these factors and the minimum salary 
is obtained by taking 10 per cent less than this Job Salary. The maximum, 
which determines the salary limit for that particular job, is arrived at by 
adding 20 per cent to the Job Salary, and in which is included consideration 
for length of service and excellence of performance. Only by assuring the 
employees of the ultimate fairness and consideration of their best interests 
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can the bank hope to obtain full advantage of such a plan. To this end pub- 
licity should be given as to the purposes and ideas to be accomplished in Job 
Classification and Personnel Ratings in order to insure entire cooperation 
and adequate response from the employees. 

These job ratings must be periodically reviewed, preferably yearly, in 
order to keep them up-to-date. From these ratings can be set up lines of 
promotion, and transfers and adjustments can be made in the positions of in- 
dividuals in order to get the best results from their qualifications and abilities. 


Advantages of Job Analysis 


As for the advantages gained from this analysis work, the bank feels 
that it knows the value of a job, that it is paying consistently on jobs of a 
similar grade, and that more opportunity is being provided for the employees 
by establishing avenues for them to travel along promotional lines. A case 
in illustration of what may be accomplished both in the interests of the bank 
and the employee may be seen in the case of a stock transfer clerk. John 
Jones we shall call him. In comparing the salary being paid on this job with 
the Job Salary we found this man being paid $2,000 for a job that was worth 
just one-half of that to the bank, according to the Job Salary set-up. Obvi- 
ously some adjustment had to be made in securing more responsible work for 
John Jones, as his salary had more than reached the limit on that particular 
job. In addition, for economy of operation the bank must fill the position 
with someone who could be secured for a salary which would be commen- 
surate with the value of the job. The result of the adjustment found John 
Jones in a position which was actually worth a limit of $3,000 to the bank, 
making possible for him increases to the amount of $1,000, while a younger 
employee was placed in Jones’ former position at a salary of $1,000 a year. 

To further illustrate our plan we will consider as closely related, the teller 
jobs—bond and coupon redemption, bond reorganization and stock transfer. 
For variety of duties we give to each two points indicating that the duties are 
varied; for executive responsibility, five points. For financial responsibilty 
each was given four points indicating full responsibility ; each given two points 
for public contact, each given one point for sex; the bond and coupon re- 
demption tellers were given nine points for age, contemplating 33 and 34 
years, whereas the other two jobs contemplated 30 or 31 years and were given 
eight points each. Nothing was given for special training; amount of ex- 
perience was credited five points for bond and coupon redemption tellers, 
whereas the other two tellers were given four points each. 

For personal qualities, three points were given, and three points were 
given for intelligence in each case, indicating a middle grade requirement or 
a total of 37 points. Others such as special securities tellers and collection 
tellers, which were rated practically the same, have the same total of thirty 
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points. I have used the teller jobs as they are typical of nearly every bank. 

There are always a number of positions in a trust department which can- 
not be analyzed according to the rating scale, in that they involve a market 
condition and, which are designated as appraised jobs. By way of illustra- 
tion, I refer to officers’ assistants, statisticians, attorneys or new business 
solicitors. The market governs largely the salaries to be paid; these men 
soon develop so that it is a matter of the individual rather than the job. There 
is also a market condition governing special machine operators. 

With about 1,000 employees in our bank we have a total of 310 jobs of 
which 268 are rated and 42 appraised. 

In our Trust Department with about 400 employees, there are 118 jobs 
of which 108 are rated and 10 appraised. 

Since in analyzing the job, the individual occupying it is not considered, 
it follows that a job analysis is only half an analysis. The next step is a Per- 
sonnel Analysis or a study of the individual. 

In a large organization it is impossible for the personnel committee to 
know intimately every employee, his strong points and his weaknesses. Yet 
for many important reasons it is essential that this information be collected 
and recorded systematically. Dependence must therefore be placed upon care- 
fully formulated, accurately expressed ratings made by those who are in di- 
rect contact with employees, namely department heads. In our analysis each , 
employee was rated separately by three officers in his department before the 
ratings finally came to the Personnel Committee. 

Among the values of such ratings are the following: 

1. To ascertain if the worker’s value to the organization is increasing 
or decreasing. 

2. To serve as a basis for promotion, transfer, discharge or other neces- 
sary adjustment. 

3. To serve as a basis for adjusting salaries to the individual merit of 
the worker. 

4. To aid in determining whether the methods used in the original se- 
lection and placement of employees are trustworthy. 

One of the most important responsibilities of an executive is to judge 
his subordinates accurately and to record his judgments in terms that cannot 
be misunderstood. This is primarily a task of analyzing workers and their 
performance. Such a task is not easy. It takes time and careful observa- 
tion, as well as impartial judgment tested and corrected by prolonged per- 
sonal contacts with the employee in a variety of situations. There is no other 
way. ; 

Nor is it easier, once estimates have been formed, to express them in terms 
that will mean to others what they mean to the person who makes them. 
Language is ambiguous when describing traits of character, especially the de- 
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gree to which those traits are exhibited. “Some,” “much,” “fair,” “good,” 
“satisfactory,” are valueless, because as used by different people they may 
mean anything from a low to a high degree. This condition necessitates the 
careful formulation of a “rating-scale,” an instrument for recording these 
estimates in terms that are clearly and definitely understood. 

But no matter how good a rating-scale may be, it is worthless if not 
properly applied. No rating-scale can be self-operating. It is merely a con- 
venience for the person who has the responsibility—the one who makes and 
states the estimates which his personal acquaintance alone makes possible. 

Ratings should be based on the employee’s observed performance, not on 
his supposed capacities or anticipated prospects. Rating does not call for any 
mind-reading, but simply a careful, intelligent, impartial observation and 
analysis of the employee’s daily conduct as he goes about his work. 

To make estimates of every detail of an employee’s performance is not 
feasible. Hence, a limited number of general, though highly important char- 
acteristics have been selected. Each of these describes behavior as it appears 
in a large variety of situations. Therefore, the rating made on each trait 
must be based on the average of an employee’s conduct. One must guard 
against the error of basing judgments on isolated acts which are not really 
representative of his behavior as a whole. For example, an employee who is 
habitually discourteous to customers and fellow-employees may, for good 
reason, be very courteous in his attitude toward his superiors. But this, of 
course, is not representative of his courtesy in general and would not justify 
giving him a high rating on this trait. However, judgment should be based 
on an employee’s conduct as manifested in his working hours and working 
relationships, for it is his performance of work in which the bank is interested. 

The eleven personal qualities on which the individual is rated are: 


General suitability Application Cooperation 
Quality of work Speed Intelligence 
Regularity of attendance Knowledge of work Initiative 
Appearance Personality 


The educational effect of rating systems may be as important as the ob- 
taining of information. The necessity of studying personal characteristics 
leads the rater to a thoughtful analysis of the people rated and tends to make 
him more mindful of his responsibility in developing men. It is certainly 
true that these less obvious results deserve consideration when we evaluate 
the use of rating scales. 

The important thing to keep in mind is fairness and a “square deal” to 
the employee. All mortals are apt to be biased in their judgments and it is 
apparent that the ratings of one man would be far from perfect. 

Ratings by a Personnel Committee are the combined judgments of sev- 
eral and the strength of this method must be admitted. It precipitates dis- 
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cussions and disagreements but all to the ultimate improvement and fairness 
of the ratings. 

Like many other plans, many faults can be found and much be said in 
criticism, but we have found the effort well worthwhile. It gives the officers, 
in considering promotions and Salary increases, a basis on which to work; it 
gives an idea of related or kindred positions, and it opens the door to other 
departments where the employee may find work better suited to his ability 
and qualifications, and where the bank may be able to obtain full value from 
those abilities. 


Foreman or Supervisory Training 


‘iw Committee on Foreman or Supervisory Training of the Industrial 

Relations Association of Chicago has prepared an interesting report which 
is largely a description of the methods used by various companies. The con- 
clusions of this report are that: 

“Tt is quite evident that there is no one best plan to be used in all cir- 
cumstances, as each company feels that they have achieved some success 
through the plan which they have worked out. 

“In facing the question of conducting a supervisory training program, the 
first thing which any company must consider is the purpose or aim it ex- 
pects to accomplish by this training. Out of this question evolve the selec- 
tion of the group to be trained, whether the training is to be undertaken merely 
as an enthusiasm-provoking enterprise, consisting of a series of “pep” talks 
by company leaders, or whether the purpose is to up-grade the present mem- 
bers of the supervisory force. 

“If the purpose is to up-grade the present members of the supervisory 
force, it is well to let this group have an active part in determining the ma- 
terial which they are to consider and a still more active part in discussing 
the material after it has been set up in outline form. 

“Regardless of the size or type of the company, if the purpose of a meet- 
ing or series of meetings is to give instruction on new methods, or to present 
and interpret new policies, this is best carried out by a straightforward teach- 
ing plan. However, this does not prevent a development method being used 
in which the supervisors may take an active part in the discussion of these 
new methods or policies, as the interchange of ideas should be helpful in in- 
stalling the new methods with the slightest possible friction and loss of time. 

“Supervisory or foreman training is not the privilege of large companies 
only. While there may appear to be a special need for it in a large company, 
due to limitation in general information caused by rather strict departmentali- 
zation, there is a very valuable place for it in any small company’s program. 
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The very fact that the number of supervisors is limited undoubtedly causes 
each one of them to pay more attention to the activities of the others and to 
think in their own minds that if they had the other man’s job, they would do 
some things differently. Meetings of groups of such men should be ex- 
tremely helpful. 

“Supervisory or foreman training is not limited to companies which 
have organized training departments. Any executive of a small company who 
is interested in training work can organize a program of Supervisory or 
Foreman Training. Through the offices of his local Chamber of Commerce, 
Kiwanis Club, or through the offices of the American Management Associa- 
tion, it is possible to get in contact with well-organized plants that have been 
tested in actual operation. He also can get expert help through the Vocational 
Education Departments of his state, or the state university, or private or- 
ganizations equipped to give this service. The bibliography which accom- 
panies this report® will provide a means for the executive getting in contact 
with the literature of this field, and perhaps this is one of the first necessary 
steps in becoming acquainted with the program. 

“Before any company adopts a plan of training, there must be abso- 
lutely no question of the full and heartiest support of the highest executives. 
The best results will undoubtedly be secured if someone, in position of 
authority sufficiently high to demand respect, heads the training program 
and secures the necessary technical assistance to enable him to utilize the 
available information regarding good training techniques. 

“Any new project needs promotion and push, and the same kind of 
strenuous backing that has been given to the program of safety work will be 
needed for supervisory training, if the work is to be permanently established. 

“Where a conference method is used, it should be noted that leading a 
discussion conference requires special training. Therefore, a general outline 
of suggestions on methods of conducting such meetings should be prepared 
by the training staff. The leader of these meetings, whether he is a depart- 
ment or division head, or an executive in any other capacity, should be taught 
and sympathetically coached in the skills of conference leadership. It is well 
for the training staff man to start off some of the initial conferences and 
gradually relinquish his control of the job. It is only by long practice that 
one becomes a good conference leader. 

“Tn installing a plan of training, it seems best to start where the super- 
visor and the rank and file of the department appear to favor the plan and 


would likely take an interest and active part in its development. Curiously 


enough this is likely to be the place where it is least needed, and yet this is 
the safest place to start, as after all many good plans have run on the rocks 
through lack of the sympathetic cooperation that is needed by the department 


5On file in the A. M. A. Library. 
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head in carrying out the project beyond the experimental stage. Progress in 
the beginning is likely to be slow and discouragement easy. Therefore, a 
thorough, definite program with real objectives is necessary, and a great deal 
of patience and careful coaching will be required on the part of the training 
staff to put this program across. 

“In dealing with foremen, it is well to remember that the foreman is 
not a member of a separate or peculiar species, but that he is fairly similar 
to the other members in the organization in the variety of tastes, abilities, 
ambitions, and traits. The average foreman, as we know him, has both the 
ability and interest to do real study. The objective of foreman training is to 
give the foreman a better understanding of the part he plays in the produc- 
tion program and to instill in him the need for cooperative effort in the ever- 
lasting task of improving present practices in dealing with materials, ma- 
chines, and men. 

“When failures occur in foreman training, they are usually due, first, to 
where a group of foremen have been led to believe they are coming into a 
conference to discuss and express what they think about a problem or diffi- 
culty, and in reality they are forced to accept the leader’s views on the prob- 
lem as their own. This always savors of propaganda and the final realization 
on the part of the foremen that somebody has put something over on them. 
Second, to a lack of continuity in the training program; third, to a failure 
in the teaching techniques required to do the job. 

“It is the opinion of a large majority of the companies who have been 
interviewed concerning Foreman or Supervisory Training that the work has 
been extremely worthwhile. There are evidences of increased interest in all 
kinds of educational activities, direct results in improved methods of planning 
work, reduction of waste, better methods of training, and a finer sense of the 
value of cooperative effort. 

“During the last ten years, there has developed a fairly large and exten- 
sive field of literature concerning Foreman and Supervisory Training.” 





Placing College Men in Industry’ 


By Dr. E. G. Green, Educational Director 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 
‘bee very title of this discussion indicates a favorable and friendly atti- 
tude toward the college graduate on the part of industry. Not many years 
ago a college man would approach a prospective employer with his hat in his 
hand, hiding his sheepskin behind him. He had heard that employers for the 
most part were self-made men, proud of their handiwork, and lacking in 
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sympathy and understanding, so far as he was concerned. So a college man 
beginning work, if he finally did succeed in securing a job, under such condi- 
tions was under a handicap from the start, and the fact that some of them 
must have persevered and so won their case in the face of a good deal of 
frowning speaks well for the sturdy determination and sincere purpose and 
good work of these early collegiate pioneers. 

But in later years the attitude of industry has changed to a large extent. 
Business has come to realize the value of a well-trained collegian. No longer 
need a graduate bury his diploma in the bottom of his trunk. On the other 
hand, it is often the key that unlocks doors leading to a life work that will 
engage his hand and mind and heart through a long career of usefulness. 

So industry seems to have awakened to the genuine worth of the college 
man who is well schooled in fundamentals that will make his future progress 
possible. Employers are on the lookout for the better product of the colleges, 
and the colleges themselves, as producers, are in multiplied instances seeking 
to develop their graduates in ways that will render them most useful and 
most usable in active life. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider some factors in college, indus- 
try, and the college man himself, and then to draw some conclusions that will 
serve to answer the pertinent questions that suggest themselves in this connec- 
tion. 

Following an experience of some twenty years as school and college in- 
structor and administrator, and a third as many years in the practical business 
world, the writer feels free to make some observations which have impressed 
him as worthy of being mentioned. It is hoped that some genuine benefit will 
result to all concerned—to the writer most of all. 


The College Is a Producer 


The college is a producer of trained manpower. As such, the thought 
occurs that colleges should exercise greatest care in the selection of raw ma- 
terials out of which to manufacture their product. May we suggest as careful 
grading of incoming students as there is of outgoing graduates? Over-produc- 
tion is the bane of business today, and we can not help but feel that the col- 
lege is suffering from this same condition. It ought to be as hard to get into 
college as it sometimes is to get out! Some purposeful attention is being given 
to this problem in a large number of American colleges and universities, it 
is true, and we urge now that this be continued and a worthy solution found. 

For the first two years of the college course, why should not the college 
be considered as a clinic, carefully diagnosing the cases in hand? Not only 
academic and technical proficiency may be rated, but some of the homely vir- 
tues of reliability, application, promptness, readiness to assume responsibi- 
lity, aptitude, inclination. Toward the end of the second year, a consultation 
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would be in order, with comments and recommendations by the faculty and a 
statement of his case by the student. Good counsel will be given, but the fact 
remains that final decision as to a field of work must be made by the indivi- 
dual himself. Work something like this is often done by way of vocational 
guidance, but we feel that it should be stressed. 

A faculty composed in some part of men and women who have had ex- 
perience in the actual field for which they make recommendations is much 
to be desired. In olden times, when the colleges trained for the so-called 
learned professions exclusively, a schoolman in a cloister cell could inspire a 
youth to do likewise and thus devote his life to scholastic pursuits. In this day, 
strenuous as it is, young men and women are to be prepared for large places 
in industry, and those who speak with authority are heeded the more carefully. 

College work should be planned and directed with a view to definite use 
after commencement, and yet this is no plea for the well known and much 
overrated “practical education.”” What does industry want from the college? 
Technical men, efficiency experts, men with thorough business training? Yes, 
and something more. To quote a recent writer, “Employers do not need men 
with mechanical education so much as men of intelligence, with excellent 
memories, the ability to observe, and the power of concentrated and logical 
application.” Industry wants men who can think, who can handle new situa- 
tions, who can grow as business is growing. Every business problem is a new 
one, and it must be approached with an open mind. 

At this point, a bit of philosophy from Professor Philip Cabot, of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminstration of Harvard University, will 
serve to make this statement clearer. When he was a small boy, his father put 
to him a riddle to which he has referred in his classes as being the type of 
problem that is put to business men every day: “If molasses costs four dol- 
lars a barrel, how many pancakes will it take to shingle the barn?” The busi- 
ness man who can mix molasses and pancakes and the barn roof and make 
them stay mixed, and not himself become stuck fast in the process, is in a fair 
way to make a success of his business! 

Reasoning power, intelligent curiosity, willingness to work, the indefa- 
tigable urge to find the right answer to a problem, is what the college should 
strive to implant in the minds of its students. Such graduates are in demand. 

Education of this sort makes it possible for the training of the job itself 
to be done more efficiently, quickly, and economically. Careful schooling in 
fundamentals makes easier the definite training of the young employee, once 
he starts to work. 

The college world is changing, just as the business world is changing. 
Each may learn from the other. Elimination of waste and lost motion is a 
battle cry of business, and the foregoing comments are offered with the sug- 
gestion that it also be made a college yell! 
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The college has turned out a good product. It should seek every oppor- 
tunity of turning out a better one. This product will be absorbed in the open 
market of industrial demand. 


Industry Wants Men Who Think 


Industry wants men who can think and do, but in most cases it expends 
very little energy in trying to get them. Relatively few firms make any deter- 
mined search or competitive bid for personnel. Those who do so find that 
it pays. College men are welcome in industry, for they stay on the job and they 
develop in the field of management that is calling so insistently for trained 
people. Management is a branch of business that requires most careful prepa- 
ration and most adequate training, and college men have been found to absorb 
these most readily. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company estimates that it requires eight or ten or 
fifteen years to develop an executive. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company reports that over sixty-two per cent of college graduates employed 
remain at the end of five years, and that only one out of fifty leaves after that. 

Some study of a recent report of the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, covering forty or more American schools, discloses the 
fact that 73 per cent of comparatively recent graduates are in the same or 
allied field for which they studied in college, while 60 per cent of the older 
_ graduates, running as far back as classes of forty-two years ago, are in the 
same or allied field.” This seems to offer some proof that in the main college 
graduates, in this case engineering graduates, remain in the field for which 
they prepared, and so pay dividends to the industries that employ them. 

An even more intriguing bit of information is the fact that the same re- 
port showed that over 77 per cent of the older graduates who were canvassed 
had moved on to responsible positions in their chosen fields, and were execu- 
tives, consulting engineers, managers, superintendents and owners. 

Industry wants men for tomorrow, not only for today; and we feel that 
the college is the place to find them. If young men are chosen intelligently 
and studied and directed carefully as they go on in their work, a gratifying 
percentage will build themselves into the business and become dependable 
factors thus tending to stabilize the business world. 

What happens to a man after he gets on the payroll is a larger matter 
even than that of hiring him in the first place. One of the great firm of 
Swift & Company once said, “We can build better men than we can hire.” 
This is a point on which industry can learn from its own handling of delicate 
machines, which are constantly kept tuned to the highest efficiency—and men 
are more than machines and will outlast them. In token of this, note the re- 
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cent Chicago endurance flight of the Hunter brothers; the motor gave out 
before the men did! Surely heart and nerve and sinew are as deserving of 
careful attention as steel. 

Industry should realize the fact that the incoming college man is in the 
formative stage and not yet prepared to assume responsibilities that will come 
to him as he gains experience under wise direction. The employer who studies 
his personnel and molds it into a powerful working unit is the man for whom 
others will labor without stint, because they know that underlying all is a 
definite plan for the success of the whole business as well as their own 
advancement. 

Granting that the college man beginning work, just as any other novice, 
is in the formative stage, it impresses the writer that his management has a 
definite responsibility to form him. One important side of this forming process 
is the actual training-in on the job, by which he learns how to do the work 
assigned. Another equally important element has to do with training him, as 
a prospective junior executive, in the fundamentals of the business, the inter- 
relation of departments, the whole industrial scheme. This latter training can 
not be done all at once or in one course, but it may be so arranged that as he 
progresses in his work he will also be able to absorb a more comprehensive 
story of his industry. We feel that industry has an obligation, a responsibil- 
ity, and an opportunity in this field, for out of these younger men will come 
some who will manage the business in time to come; they should be imbued 
with the spirit of the industry, in order to render most able service in their 
greater responsibilities. 

Here a word should be said about the man who is in most direct charge 
of this new personnel, the foreman or department head. Often these men 
are hard headed workers who have come up through the ranks, learning by 
bitter experience, sometimes without the benefit of adequate education. They 
are self-made, as a rule, and no doubt it often rankles in their hearts to see 
youngsters coming up under them who will go on to positions they can never 
hope to reach. Industry should train in foremanship as well as in workman- 
ship! The foreman or department head quite largely has in his own hands 
the future of young college men who are assigned to be trained under him, 
and fortunate indeed is that business which has leaders in this position who 
are alert, sympathetic, and, perhaps, self-sacrificing. The foreman is the 
key man in industry in more ways than one, and the successful handling of 
young men is the final check on his fitness for his job. 

One typical business, the electric light and power industry, has for a 
number of years been making a careful investigation of the place of the college 
man in this field of work, which, it will be understood, is chiefly technical. A 
current report of the National Electric Light Association reports for fifty-two 
member companies, only part of those making up the Association, but these 
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fifty-two employing 150,000 people.® Of these, 6,963, or 4.75 per cent, 
were reported to be college graduates. All but four of the 52 reporting execu- 
tives held that, other things being equal, college graduates, especially technical, 
made the faster progress. The four dissenting felt it to be unsafe to gen- 
eralize on this point. Slightly over half indicated that they had plans for 
developing college men, while less than half indicated no such plan. All re- 
porting executives indicated a desire for more college graduates on their 
payrolls. In other words, this particular industry, typical of the industrial 
world in general, likes the college man and wants more of him, and in some 
measure is endeavoring to develop him to step up to higher positions. 

The college graduate himself now stands in the full glare of the limelight. 
He has come from his college, let us say, in the consciousness of work well 
done, and he enters business to do his bit, to be a success. This attitude per- 
haps leads some people to think that he is over-confident, but, to quote the 
sage advice of a successful business man to a recent graduating class, “Better 
an exaggerated ego than an inferiority complex!” This spirit betokens his 
readiness to cope with problems, and if, as time goes on, his very jauntiness 
can be molded by wise counsel and direction, he will go far toward becoming 
a leader who will have followers. 


The average college man has made a heavy investment of time and 
money in his education, and often he has undergone hardships that match the 
daring of far adventurers in their quest for the unknown. He has a right 
to expect a return on this, more especially since he has doubtless been en- 
couraged by his advisers to go on to Commencement. He has a claim on 
industry by reason of having heard its ardent appeal for trained men. In- 
dustry has supported his institution by paying taxes and in other ways, and 
now the time has come for him to say, “Industry, I am here.” 

But he should bear in mind that his diploma is merely a commission to 
fight, to begin real work, to prove his mettle and the worth of his college 
training. Let us hope that he has not been misled by character experts, edi- 
tors of success magazines, physiognomists, phrenologists, character builders, 
and possibly fortune tellers! He must understand that real work counts, that 
the “passing grade” is the best he can do. 

Some factors a young man ought to estimate in himself, as well as to 
ask the judgment of others in estimating, are aptitude for the field he proposes 
to enter, his education as fitting him to advance in this field, his ability and 
willingness to apply himself to a given task, and, last of all, perhaps all-im- 
portant in some individual cases, his alertness in taking advantage of “lucky 
breaks,” such as occur in sports. All of these factors go to make the sum 
total of success. All of these must be reckoned with. All of them dis- 
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tinguish the man who “keeps on keepin’ on” from the one who slowly gets 
into a rut and seems to like it. 

Along with his technical and theoretical training, why should not a young 
man seek to develop himself along lines that will give him poise and confi- 
dence when he comes to the high places toward which he has been pointing 
through the years? English, public speaking, history, economics, psychology, 
even philosophy and the humanities, will be found to be of worth to the engi- 
neer when he reaches executive positions and directorships, but running 
through all must be the thought that he is a worker and his works will rate 
him. Favors will not be brought to him on a silver platter, but he will have 
an even chance to make good, and if he has been faithful and capable in his 


study and preparation through college and in his daily work, some day his 
“big chance” will come. 


Industry and College Cooperate 


There should be close cooperation between industry and college in the 
way of courses, placement, and follow-up of the college man. The college 
will always be his Alina Mater, but closely connected as he joins the ranks of 
industry will be the fostering influence of his firm. The two should be in 
harmony and happily agreed on the plan for the young man. 

Practical laboratory work, or field work, is often offered by industry as 
part of its contribution, during summer vacations or by part-time employment 
through the college years. In this way the prospective member may not only 
gain valuable experience that will sharpen his powers of perception and re- 
ception in his formal studies, but also render him a better equipped employee 
when he steps down from the college rostrum to the hard ground of business. 

In my own firm, every summer twenty-five or thirty junior engineers 
from two of the State educational institutions and sometimes from outside 
are taken on. They are assigned to different departments in which they are 
interested, and they get some first class, first hand information and training 
that will benefit them in succeeding semesters. But in connection the man- 
agement will become acquainted with them, and on graduation some of them, 
not all, of course, will be given places in our ranks. Some exceedingly valu- 
able men have been developed in this way. 

We want to leave the thought that business must not wait until the last 
minute to pick out the outstanding man of his class, but by trial and error 
it will develop him from a field. The man himself will more consciously 
and conscientiously seek to prepare himself for his job, and business will thus 
be assured of a dependable supply of well trained manpower to handle the 
steadily increasing horsepower of the rapidly expanding industrial world. 
This corresponds somewhat loosely with the internship of young doc- 
tors or the clerkship of young lawyers, and it strikes the writer that it is 
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just as important and worthwhile as either of those established practices. 

Colleges themselves have sought to offer this laboratory work in indus- 
try in connection with and during the formal course. An interesting con- 
temporary endeavor is that of Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Students here spend half their time at college and half at practical work, in 
stores, offices, banks, factories, and so on. The aim is to develop courage, 
stamina, and judgment; to discover suitable callings and prepare for them; 
to make desirable associations for after-college work, and to develop eco- 
nomic sense in earning a portion of their college expenses. This is noted as 
being a type of what quite a number of colleges and universities are doing, 
and individual students are doing in many places. Such graduates will be in 
demand in industry. 

The Georgia College Placement Office, at Atlanta, is a sincere and seem- 
ingly successful attempt to find places for college men in the business life 
of “The Empire State of the South,” and while it is in the nature of an 
employment agency, it is dignified by the alliance and support of the col- 
leges, business firms, and individuals. Part of the purpose here is to show 
the student that a college education is worthwhile for the business man, and 
to show business and industry the value of the college man and how to secure 
him. This again is a type of similar enterprises in many places. 

Some years ago the young man entering industry found an old, estab- 
lished order, the apprentice system, seemingly well entrenched in the work- 
aday world. By his real worth he has had much to do with changing the 
system to one in which a college man is welcome in industry in the field for 
which he has made careful preparation. It speaks well for the open-mindedness 
of industry that nowadays a college man is given a hearing and a chance, and it 
speaks equally well for the college man and his predecessors that this is the case. 

Referring again to the report of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, we make note of some interesting information as to how 
a large group of recent engineering graduates secured their positions, which 
is probably typical of the way in which the average college man finds his first 
position. The largest percentage (24.7 per cent) were placed through col- 
lege or faculty, and a close second (20.5 per cent) through solicitation by 
employer. The rest secured places through alumni or family connection, 
previous employment, personal solicitation, advertising, and other means. 
Note the cooperation indicated by the two leading factors! This indicates 
that college men are doing well in selling themselves to industry. 

The colleges have a product to offer which industry does well to consider 
in its search for the best in material and machinery. Human material, the 
most valuable of all, will go far toward solving the problem of providing for 
future leadership and development comparable with the advance of business 
in recent years. Placing the college man in industry is a problem of manage- 
ment. The college man is doing his part. 
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